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INSTINCT AND CAPACITY—I 


THE INSTINCT OF BELIEF-IN-INSTINCTS 


-¢ N 1897 Alfred Russell Wallace began a review of Lloyd Morgan’s 
l Habit and Instinct with the following words: ‘‘There is 
probably no subject in the whole range of biology the study of 
which has been so universally neglected as Instinet.’’ Those words 
could not be written now; since then it has rained instinct. 

This prolific and varied instinct-literature, hopelessly confused 
and confusing to many readers, has one great virtue: it is largely 
self-refuting. It exhibits instincts of the most contrariwise charac- 
ters, and an indefinite number of them, and consequently it is 
rapidly disposing of instinct as something that is to be taken 
seriously in human behavior. When instincts fall out, institutions 
get their due. 

However, the process need not be left wholly to the passage 
of time and the increase of confusion; it may be possible that some 
principle of selection is at work that can be detected and exhibited. 
For instance, it is to be presumed that instinct, like every other 
principle of explanation, has been devised for a purpose, to the 
service of which it may or may not have been adequately well 
adapted. In the case of animal behavior the purpose was to indi- 
eate the character of a series of complex acts which to the casual ob- 
server appear to embody the detailed application of a plan to achieve 
acertain end. Yet no such plan is possible any more than the con- 
stant pursuit of a preconceived end. In such a case ‘‘instinct”’ 
means a definite series of complex acts that look ultra-rational but 
can be proved to be otherwise. These activities are stereotyped 


“reaction patterns, intelligible to us only through their resemblance 


to our infinitely simpler and more generalized reflexes. They uni- 
formly occur in the presence of the specific stimulus; they vary 
only infinitesimally from one individual of a species to another; 
species can be identified by their characteristic instinct activities. 

The purpose which instinct has been invoked to serve in man 
is a totally different one. This purpose is to ‘‘be of service to 
students of the social sciences, by providing them with the minimum 
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of psychological doctrine that is an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment for work in any of these sciences’’;* in short to assist in the 
explanation of the social behavior of civilized man. 

It is quite patent to everybody at the very outset, of course, 
that human behavior is multiform and heterogeneous to a unique 
degree. From one part of the world to another and from one 
period of time to another men conduct their various affairs by 
methods so different that our grandfathers were led to conclude 
that certain among them were not men at all in the sense of behaving 
like ‘‘men,’’ and possessing ‘‘souls.”? Some fundamental resem. 
blanees there are—enough to make biological identification pos- 
sible: the members of the species characteristically walk on the hind 
legs, standing erect; grasp objects with the prehensile fore-paws; 
eat by the digital introduction of food into the mouth, and so on. 
These are type activities of universal appearance, characteristic 
of the species, distinguishing it from other species. They are 
demonstrably not the effect of training acquired by each in his 
own life time; they can be shown to resemble more closely than any 
any other human activity the more complex reaction patterns of 
animal instincts. They are not susceptible to ‘‘modification’’ and 
‘‘euidance’’ any more than their correlative animal instincts. 

But these activities (groups of reflexes) because they are few 
and elementary in human behavior, but more just because they 
are genuine animal instincts spread evenly over the whole species 
and so do not afford the slightest clue to the cause of the multiform- 
ity and heterogeneity of social behavior, are therefore regarded by 
the social scientist with considerable dissatisfaction. Consequently 
he has set them aside. As a social scientist he is not interested in 
the peculiarities of the species as a species and therefore he has 
failed to note that while the instinct-reflexes which dictate the use 
of the feet, the hands, and especially the throat and tongue, are not 
sufficiently specialized to account for the peculiarities of social be- 
havior, they do characterize the human economy as a whole. Ours 
is a feet, hands and throat economy. 

Still further, in setting reflexes aside the social scientist has 
lost sight of the vastly more important functional capacities of the 
species. -As the British anatomist, Wood Jones, has demonstrated, 

1 These words of the writer who has recently been called the ‘‘ William 
James of social psychology’’ were intended to refer to his entire book; but 
since the instincts occupy by far the most important place in the work the 
statement seems not wholly malapropos when referred directly to instinct. Cer- 
tainly no one would care to deny that this is the connotation in which instinct 


has come into vogue. See Carleton Parker, Ordway Tead, and others too 
numerous to mention. 
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ours is not a specialized structure with specialized (stereotyped) 
functions; its most conspicuous characteristic is its generalization. 
It is adapted to an immense variety of activities. Human physical 
coordinations are not so quick as those of most mammals; but they 
show a much wider range of adaptation. Wedonothing Well; but we 
ean do almost anything. This opens up a tremendous number of 
questions of primary importance to the social scientist. Is there 
a limit to man’s capacity for complex adaptation, as there is to his 
strength and speed? Does the exercise of one sort of capacity in- 
hibit other varieties of adaptation? What requirements (oxygen; 
vitamines; sleep; leisure for muscular recuperation and nervous 
‘‘let-down ’’) are made by the different sorts of activities? Such 
questions are of unrivalled importance to those who wish to 
know the fate of civilized man. 

But neither the study of functional generalization nor the iso- 
lation of hand and throat reflexes accounts for social behavior. 
The reflexes do not even account for the few basic uniformities— 
language, tool-and-machine technique; the capacities account for 
everything and nothing. If instinct is to serve the purpose of ex- 
plaining social behavior it must equip man with a set of dispositions 
which steer him into his various civilized activities, as animal 
instincts do. Yet obviously they can not be stereotyped reaction 
patterns, as animal instincts are. Each instinct must be defined 
loosely aS a vague sort of urge to do, not some particular act, but 
any one of the immense range of things which ean be identified as 
belonging to the same sphere, so that symbolic fasting and ritualistic 
gluttony may both be equally the ‘‘expression’’ of the same ‘‘ instinct 
of devotion.’’ Perhaps in the background there might even be a 
basic ‘‘instinct of multiform mental and physieal activity’’—an 
instinct, one might even say, of metabolism. 

Accordingly instinct in man has been defined in terms as remote 
as possible from those that delineate the stereotyped reaction 
patterns of animals. ‘‘Instinetive impulses’’ determine not the 
character of the behavior but ‘‘the ends of all activities, and 
supply the driving power by which all mental activities are sus- 
tained.’’ This emphasis upon the general character of the ‘‘end’’ 
of the activity rather than upon the form of the act suggests as ~ 
its accompaniment the definition of instinct as a ‘‘disposition which 
determines its possessor to perceive and pay attention to objects of 
a certain class,’’ and not to them only but to ‘‘ideas of such objects, 
and ... perceptions and ideas of objects of other kinds.’’ In 
short, instinct in man is his disposition to behave whatever way he 
may behave. 
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Now ‘‘end’’ is a highly sophisticated word; one hesitates to 
dogmatize about the end of an activity. Any particular activity 
may be assigned an end, more or less remote, in terms of the human 
interests it serves; and it is possible to classify activities according 
as their presumed ends seem to be social or unsocial, economic, or 
religious, or familial, or national—or something else. And it is 
perfectly evident to everyone who has ever tried to invent a new 
instinct that this classification of human instinets—which is by 
definition only another way of classifying ‘‘ends’’ or spheres of inter- 
est—is very ancient, quite indispensable, and absolutely arbitrary. 
If you conceive the end of urban life to be sociability, then you can 
class it as ‘‘gregarious’’; if you conceive it to be economic, then 
it is ‘‘aequisitive,’’ or ‘‘proprietary’’ (or due to an instinct for 
unearned increment). In this sense the most solidly based of the 
human instincts is Mr. Kantor’s ‘‘instinet to die’’; for, as he points 
out, death is the ‘‘end of all aetivity.’’? 

Naturally no one wishes to cavil over the classification of human 
activities ; classification has its value, and is inevitable in any case. 
But classification and causation are two very different things. 
Because human activity may be grouped according to a prearranged 
scheme of ‘‘interests’’—the initial postulate of which is that it 
shall be flexible enough to fit all manner of human behavior—it does 
not follow that anything has been ‘‘explained.’’ It does not ex- 
plain human behavior to say that human beings do all sorts of dif- 
ferent things, but that a scheme of classification can be made so 
general that it will fit any cultural variety whatever. Some con- 
stant dynamic element must be assumed. It must be shown that 
there is a specific urge in man’s nature that makes him do precisely 
thus and so. The word ‘‘instinct’’ implies such a constant and 
dynamic element; that is its connotation in animal psychology. 
Yet that element is avowedly lacking in the ‘‘instinets’’ with which 
the social sciences are advised to equip themselves. 

And since there is nothing of the sort in human behavior— 
except the complex reflexes which are generally ignored because 
they have no social implications—what cause is served by implying 
that there is? Certainly not that of classification. The classifi- 
eation of human activities into appropriate departments could be 
earried out much more intelligently and intelligibly if it were 
entirely freed from the dogging suggestion of the word ‘‘instinct”’ 

2 Indeed Mr. Kantor is to some extent responsible for the whole conception 
of instinct which is exhibited here, since the writer was for some time a member 
of his anti-instinct cult at the University of Chicago. Possibly Mr. Kantor 


may some time be induced to publish a roster of the cult with the instincts for 
the invention of which the members were admitted. 
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that it must tie up somehow to the ‘‘primary’’ activities that 
spring from within, released by the aboriginal stimuli—or at least 
by ‘‘ideas of such objects and perceptions and ideas of objects of 
other kinds.’’ It could then be made to serve whatever useful 
purpose might call for classification and could be modified to suit 
the purpose in view, as good classification always should be. 

There still remains the purpose for which the instincts have 
been invoked—to be of service to students of all the social sciences. 
It is true that the students of the social sciences not only want 
clear classification, they also want certainty. They want ‘‘prima- 
ry’’ activities. They want to know that property rests on an instinct 
of acquisitiveness ; war on an instinct of hostility ; family (European 
plan) on the parental instinct. In short, they are human and they 
want to be deceived. The instinct of belief-in-instincts is strong 
in their breasts. They do not want to be told that homo sapiens 
has an instinct of suckling, of walking on the hind legs, of grasp- 
ing and clinging. They want an instinct to vote; even an instinct 
to strike! 

This is not all, of course. The social scientist knows better 
than anyone how spontaneously and unrationally civilized men go 
through with the most complicated social acts; how thoroughly their 
ideas and beliefs are a part of their ‘‘natures.’’ In the end human 
nature and social institutions seem to be a part of each other. The 
instincts seem a way out of a very confused situation. To say that 
a given line of conduct is a part of human nature is after all only a 
device of the social scientist’s for saying that it is conspicuously 
common, uncritically accepted, almost automatic—that it is indigen- 
ous in a given people. 

Yet no one has demonstrated more conclusively than the scien- 
tists in this very field* that the human nature so developed is not 
¢ an organic nature but a social nature; that the social behavior of 
the civilized adult is a matter of institutions and traditions, of the 
price system and the patriotic animus. It is a field wholly apart 
from animal behavior; it is the behavior of civilization. Its 
technique of analysis invokes not organic tropisms (unimportant 
in the life of societies) but beliefs and superstitions, crafts and 
arts, human associations worked into the whole ecultural-emotional 
life of a people by the practise of generations.* 

The social scientist has no need of instincts; he has institutions. 

C. E. AYREs. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


8 Veblen. Cooley. 

4Of this sort is Veblen’s ‘‘instinct of workmanship,’’ as its author most 
carefully specifies. The later exotic development of the instinct literature has 
made it a misnomer. 
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A DILEMMA ABOUT DILEMMAS 


HE recent article on ‘‘The Complex Dilemma”’ by Professor 
Theodore de Laguna has aroused in me such extreme dis- 
agreement that the following criticisms were written. The article 
accuses the complex dilemma of being fallacious both in its con- 
structive and in its destructive forms. A traditional definition 
of the dilemma in one of its forms is cited. ‘‘The complex con- 
structive dilemma is described as a form of syllogism, in which 
the major premise is compound, consisting of two (or more) hypo- 
thetical propositions; while the minor is a disjunctive proposition, 
the members of which are the antecedents of the major; and the 
conclusion is a disjunctive proposition, the members of which are 
the consequents of the major.’’? The article then points out 
that if the disjunctive propositions in the minor and the conclusion 
are interpreted as exclusive alternatives, the argument is fal- 
lacious.* If the disjunctive proposition in the conclusion alone 
is treated as non-exclusive, then the argument is redundant, be- 
cause the minor premise need not be exclusive.‘ 

The argument of the article so far may be stated as the follow- 
ing dilemma. 

If the minor and the conelusion are exclusive alternatives, the 
argument is fallacious; and if the minor is exclusive and the con- 
clusion is non-exclusive then the argument is redundant. 

But either the minor and the conclusion are exclusive, or the 
minor is exclusive and the conclusion is non-exclusive. 

Therefore the argument is fallacious or redundant. 

This is the exact meaning of the criticism of the dilemma. It 
is perfectly obvious that the minor premise here is false, because 
it overlooks the possibility that both the minor and the conclusion 
may be treated as being formally non-exclusive alternatives. If 
this treatment is given, the complex dilemma is neither fallacious 
nor redundant. 

The present writer is one of those who regard as pre-scien- 
tific all of the formal or deductive logic which fills our text-books. 
But perhaps many of the older logicians were more accurate than 
Professor de Laguna supposes. The most accurate of the older 
logicians was J. N. Keynes. In the fourth edition of his Formal 

1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XVIII, pp. 244-246, 

2 Page 244. 


3 Page 245. 
4 Page 245, bottom. 
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Logic he specifically limits the meaning of ‘‘or’’ to the non-exclusive 
interpretation.© He repeats this in his treatment of disjunctive 
syllogisms and obviously intends it to apply to the dilemma.* So 
the most careful of formal logicians can plead not guilty to Pro- 
fessor de Laguna’s accusation. 


The only logicians mentioned by Professor de Laguna are 
Whately and Jevons, from whom is quoted an example of a 
‘“‘hoary sinner.’’ ‘‘Thousands of students have been called upon 
to look upon it as an exemplar of rationality.’’* Professor de 
Laguna gives the impression that both Whately and Jevons were 
guilty of a serious break. But as a matter of fact the dilemma 
quoted from these writers is entirely valid formally, provided that 
the ‘‘or’’ in the minor and in the conclusion is interpreted non-ex- 
clusively. It so happens that both Whately® and Jevons® carefully 
and explicitly defended the non-exclusive interpretation of ‘‘or.’’ 
Consequently the thousands of students, so pitied by Professor de 
Laguna, have been in no manner misled. 


The root of all these troubles is the fact that ‘‘or’’ is normally 
non-exclusive in its strict meaning, but so frequently the meaning 
of the alternatives indicates that they are exclusive as a matter 
of fact. The meaning of ‘‘or’’ in logie should be defined non- 
exclusively. ‘‘P is true or Q is true’’ means ‘‘it is not true that 
P and Q are both false.’’ In some but not all of the cases, P and 
Q will be exclusive, but this is an additional fact. 

If Professor de Laguna had confined himself to pointing out the 
fact that certain widely used text-books in logic’® are guilty of 
the error of combining the complex dilemma with the exclusive 
interpretation of disjunction, his article would have been useful. 
Certainly the non-exclusive interpretation of disjunction is required 
for the complex dilemma. 

A. P. Brogan 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


5 Section 191. 

6 Sections 317-318. 

7 This JOURNAL, Vol. XVIII, 246. 

8R. Whately, Elements of Logic, book 2, 
kave the Boston edition of 1845, pages 110-115. 

9W.S. Jevons, Lessons in Logic (London, 1882), pages 166-168. Compare 
Principles of Science (London, 1913), pages 68-71; also the little primer Logie, 
pages 72-73. 

10 For example, J. E. Creighton, Introductory Logic (third and fourth edi- 
tons), pages 154-163. 


chapter 4, sections 4 and 5. I 
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AMERICA AND THE LIFE OF REASON. II 
V 


~ The discussion of James and Royce by the last survivor of the 
great school brings together in a fashion vivid and touching and 
beautiful the diversified spirit of its oneness, the uncompromised 
singularity of each member of that high fellowship. There is neither 
need nor service here to expound and review the differences between 
Mr. Santayana and his colleagues, and to resume his criticisms, 
profound or wise or mischievous or uncomprehending, of idealism 
and pragmatism, or his harder, less urbane, somewhat contemptuous 
judgment of the new realism. These have been often stated and 
are well known, but the perfection of their form adds an esthetic, 
not a logical, value to their content. Nor is anything added to the 
method. Mr. Santayana still restates the alien doctrine in the light, 
not of its own premise and the signification of its own terms, but of 
his own view as critic. He still makes the same assumption that 
such a shift of the premises does not put the argument beside 
the point, that it does not, like the ‘‘higher superstition,’’ convert 
inquiry into an exercise in assurance, that it is not in its own turn 
the arguing of a foregone conclusion. Take as an instance, the 
discussion of James’s ideas regarding the will to believe: ‘‘In 
some cases,’’ Mr. Santayana interprets, ‘‘faith in success could nerve 
us to bring success about, and so justify itself by its own operation. 
This is thought typical of James at his worst—a worst in which 
there is always a good side. Here again psychological observation 
is used with the best intentions to hearten oneself and other 
people; but the fact observed is not at all understood, and a moral 
twirl is given to it which (besides being morally questionable) 
almost amounts to falsifying the fact itself. Why does the belief 
that you can jump a ditch help you to jump it? Because it is 
symptom of the fact that you could jump it, that your legs were 
fit and that the ditch was two yards wide and not twenty. A 
rapid and just appreciation of these facts has given you your con- 
fidence, or at least has made it reasonable, manly and prophetic; 
otherwise you would have been a fool and got a ducking for it. 
Assurance is contemptible and fatal unless it is self-knowledge. If 
you had been rattled you might have failed, because that would 
have been a symptom of the fact that you were out of gear; you 
would have been afraid because you trembled, as James at his best 
proclaimed. You would never have quailed if your system had 
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been reacting smoothly to its opportunities, any more than you 
would titter and see double if you were not intoxicated... .. Nor is 
the moral suggestion here less unsound. What is good is not the 
presumption of power but the possession of it: a clear head, aware 
of its resources, not a fuddled optimism, ealling up spirits from 
the vasty deep. Courage is not a virtue, said Socrates, unless it is 
also wisdom. Could anything be truer both of courage in doing 
and of courage in believing? But it takes tenacity, it takes reason- 
able courage, to stick to scientific insights such as this of Socrates 
or that of James about the emotions; it is easier to lapse into the 
traditional manner, to search natural philosophy for miracles and 
moral lessons, and in morals prefer, in the reasoned expression of 
preference, to splash about without a philosophy.’’ 

Those who recall the passage in ‘‘The Sentiment of Rationality”’ 
on which these sentences are commentary will perceive at once how 
it is parodied, and—the observation is unavoidable—degraded. An 
unwonted and momentous situation is made over into a common- 
place one; an issue of life and death into one of walking or getting 
a ducking; an abyss is converted into a ditch, a terrible leap into 
an ordinary jump. The propulsive emotional crisis, the absence or 
impossibility of any basis competent for inference are converted 
into their opposites. The process of the self-confirmation of the act 
of faith that creates its own verification is displaced by the prior 
guarantee in observation of this verification. Prospect and change 
are declared to be really retrospect and fixity; you have jumped 
the ditch because you could. The whole premise of the argument 
has been shifted and the contrary conclusion drawn from the con- 
trary premise. The risk, on which courage is postulated, the con- 
ception of faith as the willingness, in James’s words, ‘‘to act in a 
cause the prosperous issue of which is not certified to us in advance,”’ 
or as the ‘‘courage weighted with responsibility—such courage as 
the Nelsons and Washingtons never failed to show after they had 
taken everything into account that might tell against their success 
and made every provision to minimize disaster,’’ these are ruled 
out. After much brave protestation, the game is made a game with 
loaded dice after all, made just what in James’s hypothesis it 
absolutely was not. In effect, the argument does not refute, it 
contradicts. Mr. Santayana’s philosophy runs parallel with those 
of his colleagues but does not meet them. The same heaven arches 
over them, whose shifting iridescence they alike give back; they are 
fed by the same springs and they water the same lands and are 
by them muddied, and that is all. They touch sometimes, but mingle 
never, and perhaps never could. 
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It is this mingling of the same earth and sky in their separate 
streams that renders them alike American. Neither could Santayana 
escape the bondage of the ‘‘two different responsibilities,’’ that of 
*‘deseribing things as they are, and that of finding them propitious 
to certain preconceived human desires.’’ For the life of reason 
is no less such a desire, and for all its obscuration no less pervasive, 
and for all its urbanity no less capable of becoming a dogma and 
generating a religion than the ‘‘higher superstition.’’ The adven- 
ture after the ‘‘good life’’ was undertaken by all three alike, 
under a similar impulsion and in a similar atmosphere. That 
what each found should have been different is not without its 
implication of the nature of things, or of the condition of the 
intellectual life in the United States. And that one kind of life 
only should be called a good life, and that of a fashion arising 
-not from the soil of present life, but from a memory and estimate 
of life long gone, that perhaps is most romantic and American of all. 

Of the relations of James and James’s thought to this America, 
Mr. Santayana says very little. He remarks how essentially differ- 
ent and other James appeared to the academic and social community 
in which he dwelt, how he was a liberal—‘‘ one of those elder Ameri- 
cans still disquieted by the ghost of tyranny, social and ecclesiasti- 
eal,’’ but nothing more. He ignores his militant love of peace, so 
essentially American, his reformist spirit, so characteristic of New 
England. His preoccupation is entirely with James’s temperament 
and philosophy. These he sums up as ‘‘a romantic mind soaked in 
agnosticism, conscious of its own habits and assuming an environ- 
ment the exact structure of which can never be observed ;’’ the con- 
ception of radical empiricism and pragmatism as methods, the 
analysis of belief, the notion of pure experience, the analysis of 
truth, and the other spokes in the wheel of James’s thought are 
really treated as radiations from this central hub. Consequently, 
James’s greatness accrues to him as a psychologist, not as a phil- 
osopher. Philosophy was to him, in Mr. Santayana’s estimation, 
not a ‘‘consolation and a sanctuary in life which would have been 
unsatisfying without it,’’ but ‘‘a maze in which he found himself 
wandering,’’ and he was trying to find his way out of the maze. 
But this philosophy, Mr. Santayana fails to recognize, was the 
verbiage of the schools; it was not the way out or the brave seeing 
of the contradiction in things and in oneself which he as bravely 
celebrated in his description of the Harvard school. 

Yet, to the American aspect of this contradiction in things and 
men James was a philosopher most sensitive. In his training and 
contacts he was essentially more cosmopolitan than either of his col- 
leagues; his philosophy was nevertheless an insight into the eternal 
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springs of this contradiction, flowing so much more freely, into chan- 
nels so much less artificial in America than in Europe. He had a 
greater natural kinship with America’s spontaneous life and he 
envisaged in a pertinent metaphysical premise the whole un- 
balanced and shifting structure of the changing American economy ; 
the atomism and fluidity of American society ; the democratic dogma; 
and, most famously and influentially, the tenacious experimental- 
ism, the swift courage, the stark faith of men to put life and property 
and opinion to the proof of adventure into the unknown wilderness 
toward whatever ‘‘good life’’ nature suggested or calculation 
advised. 

In Royce’s thinking the same influences are present, but not 
freely. Between them and his vision there is interposed the veil of 
the genteel tradition, and its unity and texture imparts to them a 
false solidity. He is not, like James, looking at the tradition as well 
as the thing, and evaluating the tradition also. He is looking at the 
thing, certainly, persistently, and looking at it through the tradition. 
Hence a certain liturgical unetion and obscurity which pervades 
Royce’s thought. He viewed everything, Mr. Santayana says, in 
relation to something else, and this something contained invariably 
an element sad and troublesome, out of which the thing under view, 
if good, arises by a sort of Hegelian implication. His proof of the 
existence of God is his demonstration of the reality of error; his 
assurance of the reality of the good was his experience of the power 
of evil. He argued, in effect, in his own special way the foregone 
conclusions of the ‘‘higher superstition.’’ His philosophy was all 
compensatory. By translating Calvinism into epistemological terms, 
by imparting to the dialectic method of Hegel the earnestness, elo- 
quence and voluble passion of his own temperament and scene, he 
gave the genteel tradition a new pattern and an added content. 
This was not logical. He had, it is true, a reputation for logic and 
loved the intricacies of logisties; he could, on oceasion, eye to eye 
with Spinoza, see things under the aspect of eternity. But ‘‘there 
was no clearness in his heart.’’ In him the intellect, which Mr. 
Santayana regards as the ‘‘faculty of seeing things as they are,”’ 
was dimmed and distorted by the passion for seeing things as we 
want them to be. Nevertheless, the hardness of the nature of things, 
its pang and poison, troubled Royce. He had a reverence for what 
hurts: ‘‘in so far as God was the devil . . . devil worship was true 
religion.’’ Life and the good of life are the struggle between good 
and evil, and the struggle can not be unless evil exists the peer of 
good. The proof of this was evident in daily routine as well as 
Hegelian logic. Royce ‘‘had always experienced and seen about him 
a groping, burdened, mediocre life; he had observed how fortune is 
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continually lying in ambush for us, in order to bring good out of 
evil and evil out of good. In his age and country all was change, 
preparation, hurry, material achievement; nothing was an old and 
sufficient possession. ... The whole scene was filled with acts and 
virtues which were merely useful or remedial. The most pressing 
arts, like war and forced labour, presuppose evil, work immense 
havoe, and take the place of greater possible goods. The most 
indispensable virtues, like courage and industry, do likewise. But 
these seemed in Royce’s world the only honorable things.’’ Thus 
the grappling with nature of which so much of American life con- 
sists was converted into a standard of life, and given such grace and 
distinction as clothing it in the decent garment of the genteel tra- 
dition might impart. In this lay Royce’s personal conscience, and it 
carried him beyond his Hegelian ethics, as his protest against the 
sinking of the Lusitania showed. By training and technique a Hegel- 
ian, by implication a solipsist, this conscience of his, which ‘‘added 
a deep, almost remorseful unrest to his hard life,’’ carried him beyond 
Hegelism, making his God real, and begging the gratuity of another 
life in the immortal society of his friends. All in all, Royce ‘‘re- 
sembled some great-hearted mediaeval peasant visited by mystical 
promptings, whom the monks should have adopted and allowed to 
browze among their theological folios. ... His was a gothic and 
scholastic spirit, intent on honoring God in systematic works, like 
the coral insect or the spider; eventually creating a fabric that in 
its homely intricacy and fulness arrested and moved the heart, 
the web of it was so vast, and so full of mystery and yearning.”’ 

It may be inferred from Mr. Santayana’s treatment of both James 
and Royce that the fulness of the new world influence was not mani- 
fest in them. To him their insight was a mingling of tradition and 
actualities, with tradition more than a little dominant. In the later 
contemporary movements of philosophy in America the relationships 
are, however, reversed. Tradition is either passing or forgotten. He 
sees the younger professors of philosophy as more like engineers 
or doctors or social reformers than clergymen or schoolmasters. Re- 
ligion has ceased to signify anything momentous for them. They are 
no longer so eloquent and apostolic as professors of philosophy used 
to be; instead, ‘‘very professional in tone and conscious of the Fach,’’ 
a special craft in the academic industry. The younger American 
professor of philosophy is a person with an education ‘‘more pre- 
tentious than thorough; his style is deplorable; social pressure and 
his own great eagerness have condemned him to overwork, com- 
mittee meetings, early marriage, premature authorship and lecturing 
two or three times a week under forced draught. He has no peace 
in himself, no window open to a calm horizon, and in his heart per- 
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haps little taste for mere scholarship or pure speculation. Yet, like 
the plain soldier staggering under his clumsy equipment, he is 
cheerful; he keeps his faith in himself and his allotted work, puts up 
with being toasted only on one side, remains open-minded, whole- 
hearted, appreciative, helpful, confident of the future of goodness 
and of science. In a word, he is a cell in that teeming democratic 
body; he draws from its warm, contagious activities the sanctions of 
his own life, and less consciously the spirit of his philosophy.”’ 

The marching front of this spirit is to be found in pragmatism 
and new realism. The former is a confusion of mind which converts 
truth, the vision of all things under the form of eternity, ever beyond 
the reach of psychology, into the psychological doctrine of the rela- 
tion of signs to things signified, interpreting this relation in terms 
of contiguity and succession. The latter is a standing on its head of 
the traditional German idealism. This replaced things by con- 
sciousness; the new realism replaces consciousness by things. It 
relieves ‘‘an overtaxed and self-infected generation’’ by ‘‘abolishing 
a prerequisite to the obvious, and leaving the obvious to stand 
alone.’’ It democratizes reality by reducing everything to the same 
status and making it equally accessible to everybody. ‘‘The young 
American is thus reassured: his joy in living and learning is no 
longer chilled by the contempt which idealism used to cast on nature 
for being imaginary and on science for being intellectual.’’ Both 
the contemporary schools thus reflect the atmosphere of America, 
and in two ways. First, in that ‘‘it has accelerated and rendered 
fearless the disintegration of conventional categories. ... In the 
second place, the younger cosmopolitan America has favoured the 
impartial assemblage and mutual confrontation of all sorts of ideas. 
It has produced, in intellectual matters, a sort of happy watchful- 
ness and insecurity.’’ And this is how migration to the new world 
has affected philosophical ideas. 

Which may be so. But I doubt whether even those pragmatists 
and new realists who have been curious about just such matters and 
have reflected on them will recognize the features of their an- 
cestry or themselves in the portrait. ‘‘The disintegration of con- 
ventional ecategories,’’ they will concede, but the new realists will in- 
sist, I think, that so far as they are concerned it is a conventional and 
not an American disintegration, and that the forces which operate it 
in America do not differ in kind, intensity or range from those in 
Europe. The pragmatists will concede the total implication of the 
description, but will declare that Mr. Santayana has altogether 
failed to grasp its character and import. This failure is perhaps 
at base emotional rather than intellectual. Mr. Santayana has 
always manifested a certain blindness to the ideas of change and 
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time and flux in their intrinsicality and inwardness, and a certain 
imperviousness to the meaning of the categories and concepts which 
have grown out of them, and the new philosophic technique which 
they have generated. Preoccupied with the eternal, the static, the im- 
mutable, as Plato and Aristotle and Spinoza have formulated these in 
ethics and physics and psychology, he has invariably translated the 
studies of the temporalists into the language of the eternalists, sub- 
stituting these incommensurables for one another, with beautiful 
but not cogent results. With the new realists, on the other hand, he 
is more at home. He and they have the same devotion and speak the 
same language. They also are eternalists, preoccupied with the 
unchanging structure of things. They are, however, so preoccupied, 
not because they recognize change and acquiesce in insecurity, but 
because they deny change and, fearing, resent insecurity. That they 
have ‘‘abolished the prerequisite to the obvious’’ is a sign of this 
denial and resentment. This abolition is not a simplification which 
frees the new realist’s ‘‘joy in living and learning .. . from the 
contempt which idealism used to cast on nature for being imaginary 
and on science for being didactic.’’ On the contrary, there appears 
to be no joy in the neo-realist. He is as Calvinistie as his forebears. 
Only the incidence of the cosmic compulsion has been shifted for him. 
It resides no longer in the immutable decrees of a transcendental 
God, but in the immutable architectonic of a nature whose laws operate 
by logistical implication and whose providence is didactic without 
being altogether personal. Thus, together with the denial of a pre- 
requisite to the obvious goes the establishment and cultivation of se- 
curity, the relaxation of watchfulness. It is an attenuation of the 
‘‘higher superstition,’’ but it is the higher superstition still. It is 
the modern scholasticism, the scholasticism of science converted 
from a method of inquiry into a process of affirmation, from the logic 
of experiment to the logic of assertion. Its social inspiration is to be 
sought in financial industrialism, with the regimentation, precision, 
inevitability of the automatic machine in shop and factory, and in the 
similar qualities more refined in the mathematics of accounting in 
bank and office. It is unrelated to the sentiment, experience and 
aspiration of the migration to the new world. That has still not 
reached expression in philosophy. It is as yet vocal in poetry alone. 


VI 


So much, then, for Mr. Santayana’s resolution of the puzzle of 
America. It is complementary rather than parallel to those of his 
predecessors and fellows in the field, dealing with an inward aspect 
of American character and opinion too withdrawn and elusive for 
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any but a familiar friend to touch without distorting or to interpret 
without misunderstanding. It has the same narrowness and over- 
simplification as these others, but if it is blind to what they have seen, 
it is keenly sensitive to what they are blind to. Mr. Santayana is 
himself perhaps too deeply absorbed by the ardors and glories of the 
topmost turn given to life to have much sympathy for its soil or 
roots or branches. His study has failed to take note of the political 
character of the American being, of the overwhelming influence of 
the rigid identities of political pattern of state, nation and city, 
or the power of the public school as the transmittor of the national 
tradition and the perpetuator of the democratic dogma, or the 
relation of these to the stratifying influence of the automatic ma- 
chine, or the interaction of these with the diversities of soil and 
climate, race and culture which are constitutive of the land, and 
the additional diversities which are added by ‘‘the miscellany of 
Europe.’’ These seem to me at the present time to have been adjusted 


to one another as a tensive and unstable equilibrium of forces rather 
than a cooperation of spirits; the various movements in art or 
philosophy appear more truly as negations of them or compensations 
for them than as their expression. What the America of the new 
time will be depends altogether on how soon and how completely the 
unstable equilibrium of forces is converted into the cooperation of 
spirits, and the negations and compensations become affirmations 


and expressions. 
H. M. Kaen 
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Psychopathology. Epwarp J. Kemer. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 

1920. Pp. 762. 

Dr. Kempf has given us in this work not only the closest approx- 
imation to a treatise on psychopathology that has yet appeared, but 
also offers us a volume replete with suggestions—valuable both to 
the student of normal and of abonormal human conduct—concern- 
ing the development of human reaction systems. The psychopath- 
ological studies of which this book is an example not only mark 
a definite advance in the attempt of psychopathologists to understand 
unadaptable persons and their variant behavior, but they also add 
materially to the debt which psychology has been owing to students 
of abnormal phenomena since the days of Charcot and Liébault. 
How great this debt is which psychology owes to the psychopath- 
ologist may easily be ascertained by observing the changes both in 
viewpoint and in factual material which recent psychological 
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writings manifest, changes which are traceable to the influence of 
the students of psychopathic phenomena. 

But Iet us turn to the field of abnormal behavior. It is a 
distinct contribution to psychopathology to rid itself of the useless 
and meaningless impedimenta commonly called mental symptoma- 
tology and to attempt to describe abnormal phenomena on the basis 
of conduct mechanisms. Obnoxious is the traditional psychiatric 
chapter on symptomatology, not only because it is based upon a 
false psychological conception, but also because, as Kempf amply 
indicates, from a practical point of view it offers no help in classi- 
fying cases, since delirium as a symptom, for example, may be a 
factor in many totally different types of pathological conditions. 
This is not to imply, of course, that the psychopathology which is 
designed to seek for mechanisms is without its difficulties of classifi- 
cation. Such difficulties are entirely to be expected in a domain 
where the facts are so complex and so difficult to seize upon. 

Kempf starts with a Freudian foundation; and upon a conflict 
basis which he states as a clash between the ego and an ungratifi- 
able segmental craving or wish, he classifies the mechanisms of 
abnormalities into five distinct but not mutually exclusive types, as 
follows: suppression, repression, compensation, regression, and dis- 
sociation neuroses. The term neurosis is preferred to psychosis 
because, after all, thoughts and wishes Kempf thinks of as in- 
tegrated physiological processes. The mechanistic difference be- 
tween these neuroses may be communicated best in Kempf’s own 
words. 

Suppression Neuroses: clear to vague consciousness of the nature 
and effect of the ungratifiable cravings. 

Repression Neuroses: vague consciousness to total unconscious- 
ness of the nature and influence of the ungratifiable affective 
cravings. 

Compensation Neuroses: persistent striving to develop potent 
functions and win social esteem initiated by fear of impotence or 
loss of control of asocial cravings. 

Regression Neuroses: failure to compensate but regression to 
a preceding more comfortable, irresponsible level, permitting wish- 
fulfilling fancies, postures, and indulgences. 

Dissociation Neuroses: the uncontrollable cravings dominate the 
personality despite the efforts of the ego to prevent it. 

Just why Kempf uses the term ‘‘affective cravings’? when he 
really means and almost everywhere says sexual cravings, is not 
entirely clear. Remembering the author’s persistent tirades 
against prudishness, can it be that those declamations are com- 
pensation mechanisms for the excessive modesty here displayed? 
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Or is the absence here of the term sexual a manifestation of Kempf’s 
Unconscious attempting to mitigate his excessive use of the Freudian 
symbol ? 

The fifteen chapters of the volume divide themselves into five 
different groups, not all of which fit in smoothly with all the others. 
Chapter I, entitled ‘‘The Physiological Foundation of the Personal- 
ity,’’ constitutes a reprint of material from the author’s The Autono- 
mic Function and the Personality. In this and the three following 
chapters are stated the more technical principles of behavior which 
the author unwisely assumes to be applied later. As a matter of 
fact there appears to be no special connection between the psycho- 
logical theory of the book and the later case studies. In Kempf’s 
acceptance of the Freudian principle concerning the sexual basis 
for all human behavior is found the motive for reducing the foun- 
dations of personality to the operation of the neural apparatus. 
This extreme simplification and generalization of human reaction 
Kempf believes to be supported by recent studies on the autonomic 
nervous system. 

In brief, the author assumes that behavior is initiated by stim- 
ulation of the autonomic nervous apparatus and the visceral organs 
connected therewith. This is Kempf’s means for doing justice to 
the principle of the peripheral origin of the psychological proc- 
esses. Now certainly one might readily see a very close connection 
between the autonomic apparatus and physiological sex function- 
ing, but extremely far is the cry from the visceral functions of sex 
to the complex and intricate behavior of men and women in re- 
lation to each other, to say nothing about all the other behavior 
influenced very little or not at all by sexual conditions. 

The author feels a distinct need to overemphasize the functions 
of the autonomic apparatus, which he considers to such an extent 
as primary in development and function that the cerebrospinal 
system is presumed to develop and to operate merely to carry out 
the ‘‘wishes’’ of the autonomic apparatus. Let not the reader here 
misplace the responsibility for the personalization of the autonomic 
nervous system. It is Kempf’s explicit idea that the autonomic 
activities constitute what is generally thought of as the soul or 
will and the unconscious, although it is true that with respect to 
this doctrine as with others, there is a good deal of irresoluteness 
in our author. 

Both the attempt to substitute the activity of the autonomic 
apparatus for such a tabooed entity as the soul, and his vacillation 
concerning the actual transmutations, indicate sufficiently Kempf’s 
amateurish position with respect to the problems of psychology. 
Suffice it to point out the crass substitution of the ‘‘affect’’ and 
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ego ’’ for the vigorously rejected ‘‘ soul,’’ and the hopeless con- 
fusion of the autonomic activities with mental states or awareness, 
as exemplified by indifferently making hunger, shame, pity and 
grief into segmental cravings. What meaning and power he puts 
into the term integration when he makes ‘‘eonsciousness,’’ in the 
good old-fashioned sense, the integration of physiological actions. 

Kempf is floundering here in hopeless confusion. He starts 
out with the prejudice that all behavior is due to some internal 
craving and thus he finds the autonomic apparatus the basis for 
all action. But the obvious difference between implicit reactions, 
such as the wishes, which frequently precede physiological activity 
in the form of overt responses, makes him take over bodily the old 
mentalistic machinery. As we might expect, the result is a chaotic 
mixture of incongruous elements. The reader will of course appreci- 
ate what is here transpiring. Just as in the early days of Darwinism 
psychologists seized upon the central nervous system as the tangible 
basis for their intellectualistic psychology, so here, when feelings and 
emotions come into their own, a seat and basis is supplied them. 
We must look upon Kempf’s emphasis of the autonomic apparatus 
as a just tribute to the victories of the affective consciousness. 

In Chapter II, entitled the ‘‘Psychology of the Family,’’ Kempf 
leaves room for so many easily recognizable facts concerning human 
reactions aside from sex that the chapter hardly comports with the 
rest of the book. Of primary importance in the opinion of the present 
writer are the suggestions in this chapter of the mechanisms for 
the development of personality which the family affords. Especially 
noteworthy is Kempf’s convincing remark concerning the ascrip- 
tion by psychologists of functional disorders to ‘‘hereditary taint.’’ 
‘constitutional inferiority’’ and ‘‘defective heredity,’’ when as a 
matter of fact these fundamental difficulties are really the develop- 
ment of faulty reactions through stimulating conditions within the 
family group. Unfortunately we must add that our author attempts 
to be persistently consistent, and consequently strives to overempha- 
size whatever material on sexual conduct he treats of. And thus 
he perverts the fair promise of the chapter into a continuous illustra- 
tion of the supreme influence of the parents’ sexual characteristics 
and difficulties upon the development of children. 

As a basis for the person’s numerous conflicts and resulting abnor- 
malities Kempf expands the simple biological functions of the auto- 
nomic apparatus to include activities which he describes as ‘‘The 
Universal Struggle for Virility, Goodness and Happiness.’’ <Ac- 
cordingly, the third chapter carrying this phrase as a title is devoted 
to a description of how the conventions of society mould and con- 
dition the autonomic cravings of the individual. Should the auto- 
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nomi¢ cravings prove stronger than the controlling forces of custom, 
and need expressions which are tabooed by society, then neuroses are 
developed to give relief. Our author defines virility as the ‘‘ capacity 
of the autonomic apparatus to compensate, when environmental re- 
sistances tend to prevent the fulfillment of its wishes and needs.’’ 
Goodness is a state of feeling that is roused when the act or sequence 
of acts gratifies those wishes of the individual which promote his own 
career as well as the wishes that promote the interests of the race.’’ 
‘‘Happiness is felt as the autonomic tensions which becoming grati- 
fied, permit the striving postural tensions to change to comfortable 
tensions.’’ In spite of the author’s obtrusive ‘‘postural tensions’”’ 
cesigned to keep his materials on a simple biological plane, in this as 
in the preceding chapter there is presented with admirable insight 
facts concerning the general development of the person among his 
social surroundings. Because the Freudian psychopathologists are 
dealing with actual human beings and their behavior, they are for- 
tunately defeated in their aim to make of man an exclusively sexual 
organism and to make all of his behavior center around sexual ac- 
tivities. 

In Chapter IV, which is entitled ‘‘The Influence of Organie and 
Functional Inferiorities upon the Personality,’’ Kempf prepares the 
way for the elaborate case studies which he presents. An inferior 
organ or function produces in the person a ‘‘fear of failure’’ in the 
various competitions with other people, and unless this fear of fail- 
ure is compensated for the result is an anxious neurotic individual. 
Although Kempf apparently allows for inferiorities of all sorts in- 
eluding lack of vocational skill, physical means or social opportuni- 
ties, he believes that the most serious are the marked organic inferiori- 
ties such as ‘‘girlish physique, hairless skin and soprano voice in a 
male, or a mannish physique, facial hypertrichosis and baritone voice 
in a female,’’ and the functional defects of the autonomic functions 
resulting in irresistible cravings which can not be satisfied without 
the severe censure of society. In making place for the abnormalities 
of behavior which are due to the necessities of compensating for all 
sorts of social and economic inferiorities the author paves the way to 
keen insight into the mechanism of normal as well as psychopathic 
conduct, but unfortunately very little is made of such suggestions. 
As we have so frequently been forced to say, the Freudian serpent, 
which winds its libidinous trail throughout the volume, influences 
Kempf to account for practically all psychopathic conditions as fail- 
ures of sexual compensations. And so his reference to social esteem 
as providing a stimulus for compensation and the various casual ref- 
erences in the volume to other than sexual difficulties may be justly 
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considered as attempts to overcome the scientific inferiority implied 
in the effort exclusively to account for normal or abnormal behavior 
by personal factors and especially when those factors are assumed 
to be purely physiological mechanisms. 

Following the section on principles just reviewed, we find in the 
fifth chapter a discussion of the author’s classification of neuroses 
which we have already described. Here the distinction is made be- 
tween benign and pernicious neuroses. In the former the patient 
accepts the personal source of the wishes or cravings, while in the 
latter cases the individual opposes and does not accept the seg- 
mental cravings as his own. The latter cases are therefore the 
more difficult to handle. This chapter precedes the eight chapters 
which we have grouped into the second part of the book. 


Part two of Psychopathology consists of a series of case studies, 
of which there are in all 96 cases, including a few used for illustra- 
tion in part one. These cases, all but a few of which are from St. 
Elizabeth’s hospital, receive in some instances brief descriptions, and 
in others very long discussions. All, however, are presented with a 
clear view to illustrate the author’s classification, and as a conse- 
quence they frequently appear forced and exceedingly overempha- 
sized in the matter of erotic details. Especially clear is this pro- 
erustean adaptation of cases and the accentuation of erotic particulars 
illustrated in the first of the eight case study chapters (Ch. VI) 
entitled ‘‘The Mechanism of the Suppression or Anxiety Neuroses.”’ 
Here two cases are described, that of Charles Darwin and another 
scientist, both of whom unquestionably had many anxiety experi- 
ences but not necessarily because they had sexual segmental craving 
suppressions. When sexual details are present they may serve as 
stimuli to anxiety in exactly the same way as the inability to receive 
a certain appointment or the undergoing of any other financial or 
social failure of expectation. 


As one might expect, Kempf includes among his sexual suppres- 
sions subtle interests in the parents of opposite sex, and thus he 
presumes to trace back any sexual factor that he requires to early 
family influences. Obviously he is here leaning upon an easily recog- 
nizable Freudian support. It is undoubtedly true that Darwin’s 
early life was full of doubts and conflicts and that he suffered much 
from an inability to adapt himself to his surroundings. The latter 
fact is absolutely demonstrated by Darwin’s indifference to school 
learning because his interests were not in accord with the methods and 
materials of schools, and by the lack of agreement between his in- 
clinations and his father’s desires concerning his career. But unless 
one is to take sexual affective cravings as the absolutely indifferent 
causes for everything that happens, Darwin’s life merely exemplifies 
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the ordinary difficulties which any highly organized personality ex- 
periences. The absence in all this of a definite sexual factor is com- 
pensated for by Kempf’s statement that certainly Darwin must have 
been interested in sex, for this is clearly indicated by the titles of 
his books, which the author quotes. As if Darwin’s investigations 
in heredity meant nothing in themselves! 

Under the caption of ‘‘Repression or Psychoneuroses’’ (Chap. 
VII), Kempf enunciates the principle that compulsions and obses- 
sions arise from the fear of yielding to a repressed wish by con- 
centrating upon a substitute. The substitution is the troublesome 
thing, for it may result in the elimination of some necessary function 
as is the case in functional anesthesia or paralysis. Here again it 
seems that by injecting the wish which soon takes a libidinous form 
we find the author barring the way to an unbiased understanding 
of the mechanisms of an important and common form of abnormal 
behavior. Of course there are sexual psychoneuroses but does this 
exclude the existence of many other kinds? How strong is Kempf’s 
affective craving for the sexual factors may be judged from his 
repression of the suggestions he himself makes of other bases for 
psychoneurotic behavior. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Manic Depressive Compensation Psychoses’’ 
(Chap. VIII), the manic phases are considered as due to fear of loss 
of sexual potency and the fear of domination by perverse cravings, 
while the depression phases are presumed to represent regressions 
to a more primitive stage of existence because of autoerotic cravings. 

Follows then a chapter on ‘‘The Psychopathology of Paranoia’’ 
(Chap. IX), in which cases are unconvineingly presented to illus- 
trate the principle that paranoic individuals attempt to compensate 
for sexual inferiority by striving to attain to heterosexual virility. 
Most strikingly does this chapter illustrate the inadequacies and the 
distortions of the sexual psychopathologists. 

The last four chapters of case studies are devoted to cases of 
Pernicious Dissociation Neuroses. ‘‘The Psychology of the Acute 
Homosexual Panic’’ (Chap. IX) is a description of how the uncon- 
trollable perverted segmental cravings (sexual) struggle with the 
socialized affective cravings. Three types of chronic pernicious 
dissociations are then described: those with eccentric paranoid 
(paranoid dementia praecox, Chap. XI) ; those with catatonic adap- 
tations or repressions (catatonic dementia praecox, Chap. XII), 
who submit to the repressed sexual cravings; and finally those with 
hebephrenic adaptations (hebephrenic dementia praecox, Chap. 
XIII). This last type is characterized by an indulgence in pre- 
adolescent and infantile forms of play. In these chapters the sexual 
motif is played up to the utmost power of the author, although the 
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descriptions of the cases, much as they may show sexual difficulties, 
do not confirm in the slightest the general theory concerning the 
sexual etiology of these psychopathological conditions. Because of 
the sexual foundations of Kempf’s psychopathology one does not 
expect to find such abnormalities treated as general paresis, but the 
author does include nevertheless two brief descriptions of such cases 
and one of arteriosclerosis in the chapter on paranoia. Since ob- 
viously there are no sexual mechanisms in these cases their inclusion 
(for the sake of completeness?) gives Kempf’s classification the 
appearance of a new form of symptomatology, in that he makes the 
sexual factors symptoms of all psychopathic conditions. 

The third part of the book, consisting of Chapter XIV, is devoted 
to a reconsideration of the determinants of abnormal behavior. 
Here is set down in summary fashion the correlation of sexual 
eravings with the various forms of abnormal behavior. 

As the fourth part of the book, the last chapter is devoted to a 
brief discussion of psychotherapeutic principles. The psychoanalytic 
method is naturally recommended as the most valuable of all and in 
no uncertain terms. 

The writer is not of those who accept the convention that the 
business of a reviewer is to take liberties with another man’s work. 
It is for this reason that he wishes to be understood not as primarily 
interested in pointing out the shortcomings of this particular book, 
but rather as using this work as a touchstone to indicate what in his 
opinion needs yet to be done in the field of psychopathology. Stu- 
dents of human behavior are sorely in need of the comparative 
data which the psychopathologists can furnish. But such data must 
be an unprejudiced insight into human nature as Kempf declares, 
and not a partisan conviction that there is a sexual basis for all 
human behavior, as Kempf’s writings imply. That Kempf does be- 
lieve that all human activities are sexual responses or the mani- 
festations of a sexual urge is evidenced by his statements that a 
scientist’s researches, an artist’s paintings and a housekeeper’s choice 
and arrangement of furniture are all satisfactions of autonomic- 
affective cravings. The evidence of the synonymity of affective and 
sexual cravings for Kempf is found in his fantastie art interpreta- 
tions, which add a touch of airiness if not levity to the volume. 

How short Kempf falls from an unprejudiced insight into ab- 
normal reactions is illustrated in his remarks upon delusions. He 
denies that the explanation attributed to Southard and Franz, that 
a pleural adhesion found upon autopsy is sufficient to account for 
the delusion of a pistol wound in the chest, because the explanation 
in his opinion only accounts for the localization, but not why a gun 
wound rather than a knife wound or pleurisy is specified. Observe 
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now that Kempf is not interested in such facts as the person’s fa- 
miliarity or unfamiliarity with the existence of such a condition as 
pleurisy, or in the fact that in America the pistol is the conventional 
means of inflicting wounds. No, Kempf must find the delusional 
specification of a pistol shot in the ungratified affective cravings. 

As a matter of fact, were we to admit that all of Kempf’s cases 
actually involve sexual mechanisms and even if we further admit that 
there are other types of sexual mechanisms, we still could not agree 
in the least that paranoia, dementia praecox or the psychoneuroses, 
all are exclusively due to sexual mechanisms. It is no doubt true 
that we do not generally recognize how large a part sexual reactions 
play in our normal and abnormal behavior, but even so we can no 
more hope to build a psychopathology out of sexual behavior than 
we can build a house out of a single sort of material. With his 
insistence upon the sexual craving as a sine qua non of pathologie be- 
havior Kempf makes definite entities of the classes of behavior which 
he discusses. This fact absolutely excludes the psychopathologist 
from making a specific individual study of each psychopathic person. 
Kempf’s suggestions of the need to study psychopaths individually 
can refer only to the general psychoanalytic procedure of discover- 
ing what specific sexual mechanism is involved in any given case. 

In general, most psychopathologists are far from adequately 
understanding the nature of a behavior mechanism. This fact is 
clearly indicated in their attempt to make human behavior into an 
vperation of primarily physiological activities. Thus Kempf is tre- 
mendously fond of repeating that man is nothing but a somewhat 
evolved ape. From Kempf’s position two distinct steps are necessary 
before behavior mechanisms can be understood and manipulated. In 
the first place, we must get away from the idea that a behavior mech- 
anism is the exclusive operation of a neural apparatus. Such an 
idea always results in the pernicious dissociation of reactions. Even 
reaction systems of the simplest sort include besides the neural appa- 
ratus, both autonomic and central, also muscular and glandular 
mechanisms, and finally discrimination, attention and feeling factors, 
in fact a total adjustment. In this connection we must commend 
Kempf’s efforts to demonstrate the importance of the autonomic nerv- 
ous apparatus in reactions, a fact not sufficiently observed, although 
he has permitted his zeal greatly to outrun his sense of balance and 
factual equipment. 

More important still is it to notice that a behavior mechanism 
includes the operation of a stimulus object or situation. Because any 
present action is the reciprocal operation of a response system and 
the stimulus in connection with which the reaction was originally 
acquired, no description is complete without the specification of the 
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stimulus involved. When the complete mechanism is considered the 
utter absurdity of placing any limit upon the number and variety of 
actions normal and abnormal is clearly manifest. While main- 
taining the sexual craving hypothesis Kempf can only consider 
stimulating circumstances as interferences with the carrying out of 
the segmental craving. ‘‘Man, as a descendant of the ape-man, and 
the ape has inherited the polymorphous sexual cravings of the ape, 
and the greatest problem of modern man is to establish social ideals, 
conventions, religions and laws which will direct these primitive 
affections so that they will have a constructive value for society and 
yet will not be destroyed by being prudishly refined.’’ It is almost 
pathetic the way Kempf’s psychopathology must, because of its 
faulty theoretical foundation, let such valuable opportunities slip 
by as are made available through the handling of actual persons and 
their behavior. 

It is very interesting to observe Kempf’s rationalization of his 
own behavior in interpreting abnormal reactions. He justifies his 
segmental craving theory on the basis that he is thus arriving at a 
fixed and definite principle of psychopathology. And so he rejects 
Meyer’s teaching that the psychiatrist must study his patient as a 
unity and not merely his hallucination or the physiological function 
of a segment (p. 7). The unimpassioned reader will notice that if 
Meyer includes besides the unity of the reaction also the stimu- 
lating situation, which no doubt he does, his view must lead to or at 
least allow for a study of each abnormal situation as a definite con- 
crete phenomenon. Not so with Kempf; he is constantly seeking, 
though he may not know it, for a universal principle of behavior. He 
seems to us to lack the scientific wisdom which would prevent him 
from being essentially a seeker after causes in the fashion of the 
physical scientist. This fact is emphasized by his clinging to 
physiological facts which, as compared to psychological activities, 
are static and universal. Now can any one be in doubt as to which 
method of handling human behavior is the more efficacious? And as 
to Kempf’s emphasis of the sexual character of the cravings, this he 
defends on the ground that only sex cravings are taboo (p. 718). 
But here Kempf overlooks a fact which many of his own cases sug- 
gest, namely, that the sexual reactions may themselves be compensa- 
tions for and results of failures of non-sexual maladjustments, 
rather than being themselves the mechanisms of abnormal behavior. 
Let the reader observe, however, that Kempf has already fortified 
himself against all critics. If you can not accept his psychoanalytic 
theories you must either be impervious to new ideas or you must your- 
self be suffering from some affective discomfort. 
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To sum up our appraisal of Kempf’s book, we might say that the 
attempt to add the physiological factors to Freud’s mentalistic theory 
of behavior mechanisms is a distinctly meritorious enterprise. The 
result of carrying out this intention would be to study any behavior 
as a total reaction system or systems of reaction. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Kempf’s insistence upon definite physiological functions as the 
causes of behavior make him carry out his psychopathology in such 
a constricted fashion that his system can not tolerate the total com- 
plex reactions which the fortunate lapses from the strictest interpre- 
tation of the Freudian position allowed. It is no small merit of the 
present work to be the means of clarifying some of the needs of 
psychopathology, even if it does not itself represent a wholly suc- 
cessful programme of meeting them. 

J. R. Kantor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To the Editors of the JouRNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 

In an article by Wm. E. Ritter, ‘‘The Need of a New English 
Word to Express Relation in Living Nature,’’ Part I, this Journa, 
1921, p. 451, we read: ‘‘Now the word intergration has grown, as 
one readily sees, from another root than that from which differ- 
entiation takes its origin. The Latin gradior, upon which integra- 
tion is founded. ...’’ The derivation will probably be novel to 
most readers. As I am really interested, may I ask Mr. Ritter for 
the evidence in support of his opinion? 


Witmon Henry SHELDON. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN Dt1- 
VISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, December 28, 29, and 30, at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The meeting will open with an in- 
formal smoker on Wednesday evening. On Thursday morning and 
afternoon and Friday morning the sessions will be devoted to the 
reading and discussion of papers. The annual dinner, followed 
by the address of the President, will be held on Thursday evening. 
If there is to be a session on Friday afternoon, this fact will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Executive Committee, which was empowered by the As- 
sociation to make up the program, has decided to hold no pre-ar- 
ranged discussion, but to devote the morning and afternoon sessions 
to the reading and discussion of papers furnished by members. 
Members are urged to send to the Secretary, not later than Novem- 
ber 1, the titles of papers which they wish to read, together with a 
brief abstract of their contents. From the papers so offered, which 
should be limited to twenty minutes in reading, the Executive 
Committee will select such as shall make up a suitable program. 

Pleasant rooms in the Main Building of the College will be 
placed at the disposal of members at a moderate price, probably 
$1.25 per night. Any one wishing to reserve a room may do s0 
by writing Mr. Durant Drake. Meals will be served in the Main 
Building, probably at the following prices: breakfast and luncheon 
$.75 each, dinner, excepting the annual dinner, $1.00. In view of 
the fact that lodging and meals may be had under the same roof, 
where also lounging and conference rooms will be available, the 
prospect for informal discussion and acquaintance is unusually 
promising. Rooms may also be obtained at the Wagner Inn, near 
the College, or at the Nelson House, or the Windsor Hotel, in 
Poughkeepsie. 

Membership blanks will be supplied by the Secretary on request. 

As announced in the May 26th issue of the JourRNAL or PuI- 
LOSOPHY an effort was made by the Committees of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions to arrange for a joint meeting this summer. 
but, owing to circumstances there referred to, it was decided to 
postpone such a meeting until a later date. 


A. H. Jongs, 


Secretary. 
BrowN UNIVERSITY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





